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Cicero in the “Ratio Studiorum” 


By A. M. Zamrara, S. J. 
Milford Novitiate, Milford, Ohio 


In a discussion of ‘‘the value of Cicero as a text for 
high schools and colleges,’’ a consideration, no matter 
how cursory, of the place of Cicero in the Jesuit Ratio 
Studiorum is likely to prove both interesting and valu- 
able. In a recent scholarly volume the Ratio Studiorum 
has been happily termed ‘‘The Jesuit Code of Liberal 
Education.’’! This code—a series of practical rules for 
administrators and instructors—was formulated in 1599, 
and made Jesuit educational institutions the most suc- 
cessful in Europe through more than two centuries. 
What, then, was the place of Cicero in this famous Code 
of Liberal Education? In which years of the course was 
Cicero taken? What proportion of the entire daily class 
time was devoted to Latin, to Cicero? What portions of 
Cicero were chosen, and with what detail and thorough- 
ness were they studied? 

Cicero was the prescribed author for careful and 
detailed study through the entire course. The course 
consisted of five classes, which indicated distinct stages 
in learning, rather than years of class. For admission 
into the lowest class, the Infima Grammatica, knowledge 
of the ABC, and the ability to read and write was 
required. The three Grammar classes, Infima, Media, 
Suprema, were ordinarily completed by the better pupils 
in two years, and the Schola Humanitatis in one year. 
So varied, however, and rich was the content of the 
Schola Rhetorica, that it was deemed advisable to devote 
to it at least two full years. There were five hours of 
class daily, except in the Schola Rhetorica, which had 
only four. About three fourths of this class time through- 
out the course were assigned to Latin, and one fourth to 
Greek. The only other subject, Christian Doctrine, was 
taken for half an hour, once a week. 

Cicero was the principal author in every year of the 
course. The selections were carefully graded to the eapac- 
ity of each class, but even the beginners read Cicero. The 
Ratio Studiorum ordained for the Infima Grammatica 
‘‘eertain very easy letters of Cicero which have been 
selected for this purpose ;’’? for the Media Grammatica, 
‘the Epistles of Cicero to his friends;’’* for the Su- 
prema Grammatica, ‘‘in the first semester... certain 
important letters of Cicero to his friends, to Atticus, and 
to his brother Quintus. In the next semester, the book 
De Amicitia, De Senectute, the Paradoxes, and other 
things of this kind.’’+ Meantime, etymology and syntax 
were being thoroughly mastered in the three Scholae 
Grammaticae, and a facility in speaking Latin was 
acquired, since Latin was the exclusive language of class- 
room and playground. The Ratio Studiorum prescribed 
for the Schola Humanitatis that ‘‘for such knowledge of 


language as consists especially in propriety and copious- 
ness, there be explained in the daily prelections Cicero 
alone of the orators, in those books of his which contain 
his philosophy or morals. . . . Some of his easier ora- 
tions, as the Pro Lege Manilia, Pro Archia, Pro Mar- 
cello, and others addressed to Caesar can be taken.’’5 
Finally, in the Schola Rhetorica, which “‘instructs to 
perfect eloquence,’’ it is ordained: ‘‘As to the precepts, 
Quintilian and Aristotle may be added to Cicero. .. . 
Style is to be learned only from Cicero (although the 
most approved historians and poets may be tasted) ; all 
of his books are well adapted for the study of style; but 
let only the orations be given as prelections.’’® 

In each class at least an hour was devoted each day to 
the prelection of Cicero and its repetition. This prelec- 
tion was always a very thorough and detailed study of 
the limited amount of matter to be seen each day. Only 
four lines were to be assigned daily in the Infima Gram- 
matica, about seven lines in the Media. The teacher read 
the passage, explained the content and its connection 
with the context, often dictated a brief summary in 
Latin, analyzed the thought development and sentence 
structure, paraphrased in simpler Latin, or occasionally 
in the vernacular, pointed out whatever illustrated the 
grammatical or syntactical or rhetorical precepts then 
being studied by the class. Finally, he might, if he 
chose, give a polished translation in the vernacular. This 
prelection was reviewed at once before the class was dis- 
missed, and repeated the following morning, and the 
prelections of each week were repeated again on Satur- 
day. Erudition as such was very sparingly displayed, 
particularly in the grammar classes. Not varied. infor- 
mation, but thorough formation through cons‘ ant self- 
expression was the aim. Eloquentia perfecta .-as the 
ultimate goal. 

Moreover, this Cicero material, together with the pre- 
cepts of etymology, syntax, or rhetoric, was the basis of 
the short daily Latin composition, and of the longer 
weekly and monthly letters, descriptions, narratives, 
speeches. Furthermore, a considerable portion of another 
daily hour of class time was often devoted to a variety of 
written exercises based on Cicero. While some were 
engaged in reciting the prelection from memory, or go- 
ing over their written work with the teacher at his 
desk, the rest were kept busy copying out choice passages 
from Cicero, selecting phrases for use in themes, in lit- 
erary games and contests with rival students, restating 
in multiple ways a phrase or clause from Cicero, trans- 
lating portions into the vernacular or retranslating them 
into Ciceronian Latin, putting together some sentences 
from Cicero which had been broken up, or rendering an 
excerpt from Virgil or Ovid into oratorical prose. Cicero 
again loomed large in the weekly concertatio, the monthly 
written contest for places of honor and prizes, and in 
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the weekly meetings of the better students organized in 
academies. 

The dominance of Cicero in the Ratio Studiorum cur- 
riculum was the mature result of years of experience 
and experiments in numerous schools of diverse coun- 
tries. The combined, carefully considered judgment of 
the most successful teachers and administrators pro- 
nounced that the best results were obtained by making 
Cicero the chief model and constant companion of the 
student. 

But why was Cicero held in such high esteem by these 
supremely successful educators of Europe? The Ratio 
Studiorum does not give us the answer: it is not a theory 
of education, nor a philosophy of education; it is a set 
of practical directions for principals and teachers. But 
the following judgment passed on Cicero in our own 
times by eminent scholars, critics, students of the classics, 
and educators, suggests, I believe, a convincing answer, 
as pertinent then as now. John C. Rolfe, in the admira- 
ble little volume on Cicero in the ‘‘Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome’”’ Series, says: ‘‘In Cicero’s hands the Latin 
language became an instrument of precision, capable of 
expressing clearly and elegantly a wide range of thought. 
... Of all the ancient Greek and Latin writers of the 
best periods Cicero’s style is the most truly cosmopol- 
itan, having characteristics which a good style in any 
language should possess.’’? ‘‘Ciceronian fluency of 
thought,’’ says Grant Showerman in his judicious 
appraisal of ‘‘Cicero, the Stylist,’’ ‘‘finds a perfect 
medium of expression in Ciceronian fluency of language. 
. . . If we are possessed of a strong sense of art we 
shall see in him one of the world’s few masters of the 
written and spoken word.’’8 Cardinal Newman’s high 
encomium of Cicero is well known; let me quote but a 
short sentence from it: ‘‘This is that copia dicendi.... 
which constitutes him the greatest master of language 
that the world has seen.’’® Mackail proclaims Cicero 
‘‘the great civilizer of language, the creator once for all, 
of European prose,’’1° and is quoted with approval by 
Tenney Frank to the effect that ‘‘Ciceronian prose is 
practically the prose of the human race.’’11 

One point more on Cicero in the Ratio Studiorum. 
Since the primary purpose and the ultimate aim of the 
Society of Jesus in conducting schools was that the 
pupils ‘‘be brought to a knowledge and love for our 
Creator and Redeemer,’’1? ‘‘thoroughly to learn along 
with their letters, the habits worthy of Christians,’’1% 
the framers of the Ratio Studiorum obviously must have 
judged Cicero in Tertullian’s well-known phrase, anima 
naturaliter Christiana. Cicero’s unselfish love of coun- 
try, his firm belief in a divine providence, his doctrine 
of a future life and the immortality of the soul, his 
unswerving honesty and loyalty in the discharge of pub- 
lie duty, his generous devotedness even to a freedman 
like Tiro, made him a not unsuitable companion for the 
student in his formative, impressionable years. What he 
lacked from a Christian standpoint in knowledge of 
God, and in moral perfection, could be explained, con- 
doned, and corrected by Christian teachers. Cicero ful- 
filled the requirements of the Ratio Studiorum educators, 
as he did Quintilian’s ideal of an orator. He was in every 
way vir bonus, loquendi peritus.14 
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1 Allan P. Farrell, 8. J., The Jeswit Code of Liberal Education, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1938. 

2 Edward A. Fitzpatrick, St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum, 
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p. 231: Rules of the Professor of Lower Grammar Classes. No. 1. 
—The Latin original of this and the four following quotations 
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8“Cicero the Stylist: An Appreciation,” Classical Journal, 
VIII, (1912-13), pp. 182, 192. 

9 Historical Sketches, Vol. I. “Cicero,” p. 297. 

10 Latin Literature, Scribners, New York, 1895, p. 63. 

11 Life and Literature in the Republic, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1930, p. 130. 

12K. A. Fitzpatrick, St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum, 
p- 121: Rules for the Provincial. No. 1. 

13 [bid., p. 195: Rules Common to the Professors of the Lower 
Classes. No. 1. 

14 Institutio Oratoria, Lib. XII. C. 1, 1. 


On First Looking into Homer’s Iliad 
By Epmunp P. Burkg, S. J. 
West Baden College 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his desmesne. 
These lines of Keats for a long time made me wonder 

what realm it was that Homer ruled; the wonder re- 
mained, of a different sort, as I breathed at last his 
pure serene as never did John Keats, who, because he 
knew no Greek, never looked into the Iliad that Homer 
wrote. 


Where is Homer’s kingdom? Over what is he sov- 
ereign? Does he hold sway because he possesses the 
shadowy crown of having written the two pre-eminent 
works of epic poetry? Or would one who reads him pick 
out some more intimate quality, some special characteris- 
tie which, although it may be one reason for his pre- 
eminence, yet may also make him more appealing to 
prospective readers than a mere reputation for greatness 
will? Is it a quality that any one would like and appreci- 
ate nearly at once,—at his first reading of the Iliad? 
And the answer to all this? Listen, and hear what 
happened to me as I read Homer’s Iliad, at the age of 
twenty-one. Not for one night, as did Keats when he 
wrote his famous poem, but for many and many an hour, 
day, and week ‘‘I traveled in the realms of gold,’’ in 
the kingdom of what I call ‘‘close-to-us-ness.”’ 

When I first started on my voyage to ancient Ilium, 
I traversed stormy seas; I lost the lustre in my eye, felt 
by anticipation all the weariness of the long journey, 
even despaired and thought of turning back. Yes, in 
other words, I was still thumbing my dictionary, and 
what tiresome work that is! For the exacting scholar, 
there might have been solace in the immense fund for 
dispute and discussion which Homer’s critics have pro- 
vided,—interpolations, misspellings, and inconsistencies. 
The poet and the artist, if such I were, would have seen 
unequaled beauty in every book, and poetry unsur- 
passed ; but for the ‘‘Freshie’’ spelling his way through 
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for the first time, Homer, the Storyteller, was his greatest 
encouragement and spur. At that first word, ‘‘Wrath,’’ 
I went back three thousand years into another world. 
True, I had a hard time staying there as long as my 
dictionary got as much attention as my text, but, when 
I had spelled my way through four or five or six books, 
and then suddenly awoke to find myself actually reading 
the Iliad, I found that already I had made friends with 
Homer and his hosts. From then on my work became a 
real joy; I was listening to Homer the Storyteller. 


One of the first things I noticed as I read along was 
the frequent repetition. At times, whole passages are 
repeated with hardly more than the names of the heroes 
and the parts of the anatomy changed. Yet Homer lays 
an honored claim to having injected variety into his 
work. How did he do it? When he repeats a whole 
passage, he is frequently bringing back an old friend to 
his reader. And is it not the rare man who takes no 
delight in meeting his old friends, in whose presence we 
can relax, and whom we like more each time we meet 
anew, because we understand and appreciate them bet- 
ter? Of course, we like our old friends! The repetitions 
of battle scenes might be tedious for some. However, if 
we skip them, we are losing part of our story. A battle 
scene in Homer, especially when the fighting is at close 
quarters, is always powerful. Skip them? No, I read 
them and saw how Homer wanted me to jump along at 
these points, from one wing of the hosts in combat to 
the other, from one killing or heroic deed to another, in 
quick succession, just as in real battle. No details were 
neglected. I saw the whole battle, word-painted by the 
master storyteller, who while hurrying his reader on yet 
neglects not his story as he pictures it in careful, strong, 
masterly words. He is like the old teller of tales whom 
every child remembers—the oldster who has tales in- 
numerable and plentiful leisure, and knows just what 
little children like to hear. And under his charm little, 
heedless ears grow attentive, distracted eyes grow 
dreamy, and fidgety feet come to rest. 


The experienced teller of tales always allows his imag- 
ination to roam; indeed, this is part of his suecess. And 
Homer has many a wonderful tale of god-made armor, 
of battles between the immortals, and of talking horses. 
All such touches are a joy to a reader if he has trans- 
planted himself in imagination back to the days of 
winged words and mighty deeds of prowess, to the days 
when even a river could enter a fight and chase an 
Achilles over the plain. It is the imaginative mind, too, 
as well as the understanding one, that pictures things 
just as they are in human life. One of the hardest things 
an author can attempt is to picture a small child natu- 
rally, to make him appear just his age and be just a 
child. Yet in the delightful episode where Hector meets 
his loving wife and beloved child, Astyanax, Homer has 
done exactly that, besides giving us one of the most 
touching and beautiful scenes in all literature. Another 
time, in the fifteenth book, he mentions a little boy who 
is making sand-castles while playing by the sea—and 
this is a story of three thousand years ago! Shortly fol- 
lowing this passage, in the first lines of the sixteenth 
book, there are lines equally charming: Homer, through 
the mouth of Achilles, likens Patroclos to a little maid 
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running by her mother’s side, bidding her to take her 
up. The little maid snatches at her mother’s gown and 
hinders her in the way, —tearfully looking up at her 
mother, until she takes her in her arms. And back in 
the seventh book is a masterpiece of storytelling art, a 
battle scene, one of the best. Hector challenges the 
Achaeans to send forth a champion; the Greeks hesitate, 
and lots are cast; the choice falls on the mighty Aias. 

And Aias clothed himself in flashing bronze. And when now he 
had put on over his flesh all his armor, then he went forward as 
when mighty Ares comes forth, who goes to battle among heroes 
whom Kronos’ son has brought together in the fury of heart- 
eating strife. In such wise rose up mighty Aias, the bulwark of 
the Achaeans, with a smile on his grim features. And he went 
with long strides of his feet beneath him, brandishing his far- 
shadowing spear. At sight of him the Argives were in joy, but 
terrible dread came on the Trojans, in the limbs of each of them, 
and Hector’s own heart beat within his breast. 

Even out of context and from the weaker English we 
ean see the power contained in these lines. Very vivid 
is the picture of Aias, arrayed in his flashing armor, 
heartening the Greeks and terrifying even the man- 
killing Heetor by his hugeness and rushing onset. 

Now there is only one more quality of the great deep- 
browed storyteller’s skill, as I found it, left untouched. 
Variety and imagination are not entirely new to the 
lover of books, no, not even to a young beginner in 
literature; but it is something of a new experience to 
find the music of a language becoming part of the story; 
yet even a novice in Homeric poetry soon learns to ap- 
preciate this quality in Homer’s musical language. What 
power there is in his dactylic hexameters! How he 
influences and stirs us by the magic of his melody! We 
can feel the power and emphasis of a slow spondaic 
line and be sped along by swift-flowing dactyls; we feel 
the voice of dreadful doom and the beat of horses’ hoofs. 
Lines of short little phrases tell us of passion, and suc- 
cessions of hard short syllables show resentment. Often 
we almost taste the sweetness of honey in his soft, 
melodious vowels. The plashing of the sea is heard 
against the side of a swiftly sailing ship, and we hear, 
too, the clangor and the dull thud of some mighty war- 
rior falling upon his armor. Yes, it is all there for the 
man who reads the Greek. And, oh, the difference! In 
translation the Iliad is a great story, in Greek a master- 
piece, but in meter, as Homer meant it to be read, it 
becomes almost a living thing; it is like a play at which 
the spectators enter so closely into the action that they 
feel they are acting the parts themselves. 

All this I felt on looking into Homer’s Iliad for the 
first time. I am looking forward to my second and third 
times. Will you join me? 


Wonder, said the Greeks, is the mother of thought. 
—T. R. Glover 


We call attention to Professor Norman W. DeWitt’s 
extended and intimate appreciation, published in the 
July number of American Journal of Philology, of the 
late Professor Tenney Frank, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, whose death occurred on April 3d. The same 
journal publishes in chronological order the titles of 
Professor Frank’s writings. 
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‘*St. John’s College and the Great Books’’ is the rage 
at the present moment. The educational game started at 
Annapolis a few years ago is attracting wide attention. 
The number of its fans is limited indeed, but they are 
enthusiastic and bent on making a success of it. The 
fact that President Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago allows his name somehow to be connected with the 
movement is, in a sense, disquieting. To understand the 
aims of the ‘‘Great Book’’ enterprise, our readers may 
turn to a persuasively-written account in the June num- 
ber of Harpers Magazine under the caption ‘‘Socrates 
Crosses the Delaware.’’ It is an express attempt to cry 
up the merits of this new venture in college education, 
but it also shows, we are convinced, its essential weak- 
ness. 

Undoubtedly, the prospect held out to the Annapolis 
youngster of being put in touch with the world’s ‘‘great 
books’’ is alluring. Young and old, we all can readily 
warm up to such a claim. But one is amazed to find in 
the list of the Annapolis ‘‘best books’’ names like Machi- 
avelli, Rousseau, Voltaire, Freud, Marx, Hegel, Spinoza, 
Adam Smith, Schopenhauer, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Descartes. 
Surely more than one Socrates will have to ‘‘cross the 
Delaware’’ to help the youngsters fresh from the high 
school to discover the tiny spark of truth glimmering 
somewhere amid what may be false or gratuitous state- 
ments. After all, is not Truth the goal of the searching 
mind? Has it not been said that the Truth will make 
us free? We know how ruthless the son of Sophroniscus 
could be in exposing the loose thinking and the down- 
right fallacies lurking in contemporary Athenian heads; 
how he insisted on, and inculeated the necessity of, go- 
ing back to ultimate principles that left no room what- 
ever for ‘‘the largest number of possible interpretations’’ 
—a necessary requirement for an excellent Annapolis 
‘great book.’’ St. John’s boys are admittedly ‘‘ordinary, 
coming from the farms and small towns of Maryland’’: 
are they qualified to grapple with the world’s ‘‘great 
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books’’ in any branch of study? Are four years of col- 
lege long enough even to tap the vast mines of the world’s 
literatures? While one student in a hundred may emerge 
a ‘‘thinker’’ from this miscellaneous reading course, will 
not the gross fall victims to a deplorable eclecticism? 
Have we not known even grown-up men, eminent men, 
too, who never came to a clear-cut philosophy of life just 
because they were voracious readers of the world’s ‘‘best 
books’’? And as for the goal of any true education, no 
plethora of undigested information will achieve that, no 
‘‘hunger for knowledge’’ will make a man ‘‘ free, respon- 
sible, educated.’’ 

But be this as it may: the classical teacher will take 
note of the Annapolis experiment. While limited at the 
present moment to a handful of fervent apostles, it is 
destined, we fear, to grow to large proportions and make 
heavy inroads on classical teaching. Its appeal to youth 
is seductive, its underlying idea flatters the human crav- 
ing for expansion to the detriment of depth. Therefore 
attende tibi. The ‘‘Great Book’’ movement is of neces- 
sity a sworn enemy of the classical school. How shall 
we meet it? The curriculum of a secondary classical 
school, to be well-tempered, must include religion, ethics, 
and a sound philosophy. Only when these elementary 
studies vitalize the whole course, is it both safe and 
necessary to give as wide a scope as possible to Greek 
and Latin literature. It is these supreme productions 
of the human mind that sum up, in a manner intelligible 
and enjoyable to the adolescent, whatever else there is 
of value in life’s recorded experiences. For him of all 
‘‘oreat books’’ these are the greatest. Be it noted in 
passing that the Annapolis experiment makes no provi- 
sion, as far as we know, for that specific mental discipline 
which is the great aim of the classical high school. To 
plunge untrained youngsters into the sea of the world’s 
“‘great books’’ is to drown them in a whirlpool. 

The classical teacher who has the Claim of Antiquity 
burnt into his very soul will not be deceived by the 
glamor of the ‘‘Best Book’’ enterprise. A solid classical 
course insures, as nothing else does, that mental disci- 
pline and that culture of mind and heart without which 
no study of the world’s literature can possibly benefit 
the adolescent. Let us be on the qui vive and vitalize 
our teaching.! 


1An “Official Statement of the St. John’s Program” will be 
found in the Catalogue for 1938-39. The Annapolis experiment grew, 
it is fair to say, out of a revolt against the elective system which 
has done so much harm to American education. In other respects, 
the “Statement” is not free from glittering generalities. 


Vergil and Humanism 

The great burden of the Aeneid is an inchoate theology 
that awaits the insemination of the Spirit — the best that 
paganism was capable of producing before the fulness 
of time. 

A humanism devoid of theology cannot stand. Today 
men are seeking what does not exist, namely, autonomous 
man. If they would find the whole man, they must not 
mistake the part for the whole, but must see that man 
realizes his wholeness only in being wholly creature and 
erying out unceasingly for his Creator. — Theodor 
Haecker 
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Vergilius and the Vergilian Society 
By P. R. Coteman-Norton 
Princeton University 

The appearance of Vergilius for May 1939 closes the 
first year of the existence of this newcomer to the field 
of classical periodicals. This third number succeeds the 
first which was issued in June 1938 and the second which 
was published in January 1939. As ‘‘The Bulletin of 
the Vergilian Society,’’ edited by Professor E. L. High- 
barger of Northwestern University, this magazine has 
already received a warm reception in the world of 
research. 

Though the Vergilian Society is an international or- 
ganization of students and teachers of the classics, at 
present the direction is divided between eleven Ameri- 
eans and five Italians. On the American Committee the 
East, the Middle West, and the South are well repre- 
sented ; but one wishes that members from New England 
and the Pacific Coast will soon be welcomed to give the 
Committee a better-balanced personnel. The Italian 
Committee is confined to Campanians for the moment; 
but without wishing to embarrass the administration, one 
again may be allowed to suggest that additional members 
be obtained from other parts of the peninsula. 

Membership in the Society may be secured for as 
moderate a cost as $2.00 annually and includes a year’s 
subscription to Vergilius. Two main purposes are held 
in view by the Society: through ‘‘the great name of 
Vergil’’ to ‘‘furnish a rallying-point about which the 
advocates of the Classics could marshal a part of their 
forees’’ and to find some means ‘‘whereby accurate and 
up-to-date information about Vergil, his country and his 
poetry, should be rendered more readily accessible to 
the teachers of Vergil and to the layman interested in 
Vergil.’’ 

These objectives are translated into reality in two 
ways. The Bulletin, entitled Vergilius, brings to its 
readers from acknowledged authorities contributions of 
an archaeological and of a philological nature as well as 
of post-Vergilian tradition and criticism; non-technical 
papers presenting ‘‘some aspect of Vergil’s literary work 
from an aesthetic point of view’’; and articles which 
provide material relating to Vergil, ‘‘though not directly 
based upon Vergil.’’ Then the Society seeks ‘‘to ac- 
quaint its members with those parts of Italy most clearly 
associated with Vergil’s life and work.’’ Much is made 
of the program of the Summer Classical School of Naples, 
which is conducted chiefly by the Italian Committee of 
the Society and for which the Villa Vergiliana at Cumae 
serves as residential headquarters. Members of the 
Society are privileged to study and to reside at the 
Villa. Under the inspiring instruction of Commendatore 
Amedeo Maiuri, antiquarian and archaeologist, who takes 
time from his directorate of the Museo Nazionale in 
Naples to supervise an active staff of able assistants, one 
covers almost 1000 miles in six weeks, visiting the most 
important archaeological sites (which illustrate both 
Greek and Roman antiquities) and hearing lectures 
which touch upon archaeological, literary, and historical 
phases of the topography and of the monuments of 
Southern Italy and Sicily. Half of the time is spent in 
the environs of Naples and the rest of the session resolves 
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itself into a tour of points south of Campania. Interpret- 
ers are furnished when necessary. 

A typical number of Vergilius contains about five 
articles and an original poem in addition to editorial 
notes, plates and illustrations, book-reviews, and biblio- 
graphy of recent works on Vergil,—all in an attractive 
format. A random sampling of the contents of the 
three issues reveals well-written contributions of a high 
order, informative yet interesting, unpedantic yet 
scholarly. Among the more notable authors of articles 
may be mentioned Amedeo Maiuri, Olga Elia, W. F. J. 
Knight, B. L. Ullman, and the late F. J. Miller. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of the Bulletin is 
the bibliography selected by Professor G. E. Duckworth 
of Princeton University, whose interest in Vergilian 
studies has provided him a place on the American Com- 
mittee of the vergilian Society. In Nos. 1 and 3 he has 
supplied the subscribers with a classified catalogue of 
‘‘Recent Work on Vergil.’’ In No. 2 he has selected a 
‘‘list of useful books on Homer and Vergil which have 
appeared since 1925.’’ For all three numbers Professor 
Duckworth has collected those contributions which he 
considers of some consequence. These careful compila- 
tions (and may they continue!) should be of service not 
only to those teachers of Vergil who do not have easy 
access to bibliographical manuals, but also to all lovers 
of Vergil who wish to be informed about recent research 
in Vergiliana. 


Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets 

The Fordham University Press is to be congratulated 
on making available to American college students the 
excellent little collection of ‘‘Selections from the Greek 
Lyrie Poets’’ by A. Geerebaert, S.J., together with an 
English adaptation by Francis J. McCool, 8S. J., of P. 
Collin’s French commentary on the same. The two little 
books in paper covers, comprising 72 pages of Greek text 
and 153 of notes, are being sold at the very reasonable 
price of one dollar. The Greek type especially is a delight 
to the eye, being large, clear, and hence very easy to 
read. Besides selections from Callinus, Archilochus, 
Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon, Xenophanes, Theognis, 
Aleman, Aleaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Anacreon, and 
Simonides, the collection contains five selections from 
Pindar, four from Bacchylides, several skolia and pop- 
ular songs, as well as seven Anacreontics and a goodly 
number of epigrams from the Greek Anthology, includ- 
ing a few Christian bits. The edition is well suited to 
its purpose of introducing college students to Greek lyric 
poetry : it takes little for granted, omits all critical appa- 
ratus, gives considerable help in the interpretation of 
the text, includes adequate introductory accounts of each 
writer and genre represented, saves the student much 
reference to dictionaries of mythology and antiquities 
by providing all necessary data about proper names, 
myths, customs, ete., in the notes. Other laudable fea- 
tures are constant cross-references to Homer and Latin 
literature and the omission of all objectionable pieces. A 
number of typographical errors ought to be corrected in 
a new edition and a scheme of the chief meters might 


also be added. 
Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 
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What Shall We Do About Latin Composition? 
By T. DERRY 
Cambridge High and Latin School 

Since this paper runs the risk of being metamorphosed 
into a preachment, it may be well to take a text. St. Paul 
might well have been a Latin teacher contemplating the 
future of Latin composition when he wrote in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, chapter 16, verse 9: ‘‘For a 
great door and effectual is opened to me, and there are 
many adversaries.’? My homiletical effort will aim at 
an exposition and application of this text. 

That the writing of Latin is a great and effectual door 
into a mastery of the Latin language, in fact, practically 
an indispensable entrance, has for many generations so 
completely been taken for granted, that in each year of 
the high-school course a vital part of the instructor’s 

task has been to teach boys and girls at least the rudi- 
ments of Latin composition. Matters of method and 
emphasis might be discussed; and the merits of the two 
major types of textbooks, the one building its exercises 
on a chosen passage from Caesar or Cicero, the other 
framing its exercises to illustrate with more or less inge- 
nuity certain syntactical principles, have often been 
debated. But it was considered axiomatic that any sound 
knowledge of Latin demanded as one of its component 
elements a systematic and long-continued training in the 
writing of Latin. To many of us it still seems true that 
as a means of encouraging careful examination of the 
meaning of language and definite understanding and 
expression of thought, and as an incentive for forcing 
the mind to get out of its conventional ruts and to look 
at ideas from an unfamiliar viewpoint, there are few 
disciplines so valuable as the writing of Latin. Though 
the making of a précis in English, as often practiced 
in our schools, fosters some of these kinds of skill, there 
is even more of mental initiative involved when one must 
both ferret out the fundamental meaning of a sentence 
and then put the gist of it into another language. We 
shall deprive our students of great potential benefits if 
we do not continue to give them this kind of training. 
Latin composition is still ‘‘a great door and effectual’’ 
into the kingdom of competence. 

However, there are many adversaries. In this inquir- 
ing and skeptical age, which challenges everything, from 
the desirability of thrift to the indivisibility of the atom, 
we must examine anew the familiar procedure which has 
so long been all but universally approved. Some pupils 
dislike Latin composition, some parents object to it, some 
professors of education condemn it, and lately we have 
been made aware that some of the most respected and 
successful teachers of Latin are lukewarm or even hostile 
toward the teaching of boys and girls to write Latin, at 
least after the first rudiments have been mastered. Espe- 
cially in the past fifteen years, since the Report of the 
Classical Investigation laid major stress on the reading 
and comprehension of Latin, some have derived from 

.this emphasis the corollary of the unimportance of Latin 
writing, except that in the early stages some writing of 
Latin has been rather grudgingly granted a certain 
modicum of usefulness in fixing in the minds of pupils 
the forms and constructions. Though the suggestion has 
now been made that simpler activities, such as copying, 
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writing from dictation, writing answers to questions, do- 
ing completion exercises, reproducing passages from 
memory, doing rewrites, and preparing résumés, replace 
the writing of Latin, it seems probable that most of us 
will continue this phase of our teaching in the first two 
years. Surely those of us whose activities are in some 
measure controlled by the requirements of the College 
Board are not likely to neglect Latin composition in the 
first two years of the course. Our immediate problem 
concerns Latin composition beyond the second year. 

One of the most energetic attacks on the teaching of 
Latin composition was made by Professor W. L. Carr 
in a paper read in 1933 before the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States, and published in Classical Weekly 
for March 4, 1935. He asserted that we could greatly 
reduce the amount of grammar to be taught if we would 
limit ourselves to preparing our pupils, not for writing 
Latin, but for what he considers their proper business 
of reading Latin ; we could also make our difficult course 
easier by this procedure, and we could save the valuable 
time now devoted to writing Latin. We must admit that 
any really valuable work in composition requires a large 
expenditure of time and of mental effort, and that we 
must have a strong conviction of the worth of any task 
to which we decide to give so much time. On the other 
hand, one of the critics of Professor Carr’s paper, Dr. 
W. B. Mitchell, reminds us pungently that Professor 
Carr’s proposal advises ‘‘teachers of Latin to direct their 
instruction toward the goal of infra-mediocrity in Latin 
attainment.’’ 

A further difficulty which we are now facing is set 
for us by the changes in the College Board examination 
in Latin, first going into effect in June of this year, and 
destined, I fear, to discourage fainthearted teachers from 
going far with the teaching of Latin composition. By 
making the writing of Latin optional after the second 
year, by making the optional passages on the paper more 
difficult and demanding than the traditional type of 
composition passages, and by failing to give extra credit 
to those who devote the requisite time and energy to this 
rewarding but arduous activity, the Board is making it 
likely that many Latin teachers, moved largely by pru- 
dential considerations, will abandon or be strongly 
tempted to abandon the writing of Latin at the very 
point where its major values are beginning to be within 
our reach. 

Despite all these adversaries and difficulties, I hope 
that most Latin teachers will display a dogged de- 
termination that the writing of Latin shall not perish 
from our secondary schools. If such effort is to yield its 
maximum of profit, however, we probably must revise 
much of our teaching of Latin composition. I venture to 
make a few suggestions in this direction. 

One reason for the undoubted unpopularity of Latin 
composition among many pupils is that it seems so remote 
from their natural interests. Should we not make it 
evident even in the early stages that matters of current 
interest can be treated in Latin? Many a boy has gained 
quite early in his first year of Latin the notion that 
Caesar’s marches and campaigns are nearly the only 
subject that can be dealt with in Latin. Though the 
present type of reading material in our books for begin- 
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ners is fortunately bringing greater variety to our new 
generation of pupils, we have hardly begun to explore 
the possibilities of linking the writing of Latin with 
contemporary interests. Compare these two sentences: 
‘‘During that summer Caesar marched to Alesia’’; ‘‘ Last 
summer we took a trip to Ottawa.’’ Vocabulary and 
syntax are equally well illustrated in the two, but the 
second stimulates interest by its nearness in time and 
place to the writer. Here are two more sentences: ‘‘If 
Caesar fights tomorrow, we shall go with him to fight’’; 
‘Tf there is enough snow tomorrow, we shall go to the 
White Mts. for the winter sports.’’ When I actually 
gave this second sentence a few weeks ago, I was sur- 
prised at the added zest which the class showed. A 
little ingenuity and persistence will help us to enliven 
our composition teaching in all its stages. 

Very early in our course we may begin to introduce a 
certain flexibility of vocabulary and idiom. For instance, 
the sooner our boys and girls acquire the habit of observ- 
ing that ‘‘to notify’’ is often practically equivalent to 
the verb ‘‘to inform,’’ (as in the sentence—‘‘ They noti- 
fied me of the victory’’), the more securely they can be 
equipped for dealing with such modern English prose 
as the College Board is intending to present to the candi- 
dates in Latin 3 and 4. Unfortunately, most of the 
textbooks in Latin composition fail as yet to give much 
help in such matters. . 

Probably we need to go a bit more extensively into the 
study of idioms than we have commonly done, and to 
utilize more fully the possibilities of instruction which 
are inherent in some of these idiomatic expressions. The 
trouble here, of course, is that ‘‘art is long’’ and our 
time for instruction is distressingly fleeting. Yet a 
judicious choice of a few of the most useful idiomatic 
expressions, with ample and detailed practice in using 
them in short sentences and in a variety of settings, will 
yield hopeful results. To take one sample, observe how 
certiorem facere may be utilized to illustrate the agree- 
ment of the adjective, the various forms of the compara- 
tive, the use of fio as the passive of facio, and so on. 
‘‘We inform the boy, the boys, the town, the towns. The 
boy is informed, the boys are informed, the town is in- 
formed, the towns are informed,’’ ete. Only experi- 
mentation can show us how far our time will allow us 
to go with this kind of activity, but the field of possibility 
is wide. For a considerable time a large number of brief 
sentences can probably be more effectively used than a 
smaller number of long ones. 

By the third year it is surely possible to introduce 
connected paragraphs, commonly passages of narrative. 
At first the teacher will doubtless frame these paragraphs 
himself, judiciously and gradually introducing difficul- 
ties and complexities to enlarge the skill of the pupils. 
Brief biographies of Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, Washington, 
Lincoln, and so on, have been found effective. A com- 
parison between Roman and American roads aroused 
interest. As this involved some remarks about the role 
played by the automobile in the improvement of our 
roads, there was a lively discussion of ways to express 
the idea of motor vehicles. In work of this sort, it seems 
important to assign no work which is really beyond the 
possibilities of the majority of the class, and to consider 
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together in advance the more perplexing of the problems 
involved. Not only are many admirable suggestions 
made in such discussion, but it has often happened that 
a boy or girl commonly indifferent to the supposedly 
dreary processes of writing Latin has been prompted to 
make really discerning contributions to our co-operative 
composition. Even when there has been plenty of such 
work together in class, and the time has come to assign 
such paragraphs to be prepared at home, some prelimi- 
nary treatment of knotty points is often desirable. Some 
further topies which might well be utilized in this fashion 
are a comparison of ancient and modern warfare, proj- 
ects for furthering peace, life in a democracy and under 
a dictator, the activities of Adolf Hitler, the election of a 
Pope, the foreign policy of the United States. 

Since it seems hardly wise to attempt free composition 
or verse composition (for few of us will feel capable of 
following in the steps of Mr. John K. Colby, whose 
highly interesting work in verse composition is reported 
in a recent number of The Classical Journal), the climax 
for most of us will come in the effort to put into Latin, 
fragments from the English prose writings of modern 
authors. The sample examination which the College 
Board has sent out contains for the third year a passage 
from a book by Professor F. B. Marsh on Roman history, 
and for the fourth year a bit from Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ Though these seem 
rather difficult, and presuppose a large amount of prac- 
tice of the kind which we have been discussing, it is 
probably possible for the thoroughly instructed candi- 
date to do something with them. It is evident from care- 
ful reading of these passages that the Board expects a 
very much freer rendering than has ever been allowable 
before. A thorough rethinking of the passage is neces- 
sary before translation can be successfully attempted. 
Moreover, these passages cannot be put into respectable 
Latin unless the candidate has been trained to make the 
Latin verb carry much of the burden of meaning which 
is borne in English by abstract nouns. Let us look at the 
Latin 3 paragraph. 

‘‘The leadership of the resistance to Cicero’s recall 
thus fell to Clodius, who entered on this task as a labour 
of love. The reckless tribune had already quarrelled 
with Clodius on other matters, but the proposal in regard 
to Cicero roused him to actual fury. He had the mob of 
Rome well organized and he turned his rabble loose on 
Pompey. In doing this he ran little risk as long as the 
great general and the senate remained apart.”’ 

After rather prolonged discussion of the meaning of 
these words, one of my classes arrived at something like 
this: ‘‘Clodius, having thus become the leader of those 
who were unwilling that Cicero be recalled, undertook 
this task with great eagerness. Though the reckless 
tribune had already had a controversy with Pompey 
about other matters, he was aroused to true fury by the 
plan concerning Cicero. His own rabble of the Roman 
mob (vulgus), already well marshalled, he impelled 
against Pompey. In doing this he by no means en- 
countered danger, provided that the great general and 
the senate were not joined together.’’ It was a useful 
bit of work, for it helped us to get at the gist of the 
meaning in several phrases, it helped us to throw much 
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of the load on the verbs, and it gave excellent experience 
in reorganizing our loose English sentences into some- 
thing resembling Latin periodic sentences. But it was a 
prolonged task, it took the combined efforts of the whole 
class, and probably no one pupil could have dealt suc- 
cessfully within the allotted time with all the difficulties. 
This seems to be a rather too advanced piece of compo- 
sition for third-year pupils to be asked to do under 
examination conditions. It is to be hoped that the passage 
actually to be given on next June’s paper will be rather 
simpler than this. The idea is so deserving of approval 
that it would be a pity if the first application of it should 
prove so forbiddingly difficult as to frighten teachers 
and pupils from ever attempting to put modern authors 
into Latin garb. 

Where shall we find material to use for such transla- 
tion? Of course, the complexities of much modern 
English, and the abundant use of abstract and technical 
ideas and expressions shut out from consideration a great 
proportion of the things that we should like to use. In 
an effort to do each year a little of this kind of thing 
with my classes, I have searched far and long. We have 
used sometimes a bit from The Boston Transcript, The 
Atlantic Monthly, and other periodical literature, and 
often a passage from a biography or a volume of essays 
or letters. Frequently it has been necessary to adapt 
rather generously, and almost always we have had some 
preliminary discussion of problems of vocabulary and 
idiom. Such straightforward narrative as ‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe’’ contains many good passages, and this year we 
put into Latin the incident of the discovery of the soli- 
tary footstep on the sand. In February we found a few 
very good bits in some of the letters of Abraham Lincoln, 
especially in letters to Horace Greeley and General 
Hooker ; our rendering of these into Latin served as our 
birthday tribute to the Great Emancipator. One day, 
when we had been observing Cicero’s use of anaphora, I 
took to class a newspaper containing a speech made the 
previous day by President Roosevelt, with quite effective 
use of anaphora. It occurred to me to see whether any- 
thing in that speech could be well translated into Latin, 
and I discovered that many passages in the President’s 
speeches lend themselves well to this treatment. What 
suggestions have other teachers to make about available 
material ? 

What shall we do, then, about Latin composition? By 
all means I should urge the continuance of the writing 
of Latin in the third and fourth years, and a diligent 
effort to make this work more alive, more interesting, 
more varied, and more effective than ever before. May 
I conclude with three recommendations? 


I. Let me renew the plea to the College Board to 
temper justice with mercy in the first years of experi- 
mentation with this new and valuable kind of test in 
composition. Some of us are rather timorously sending 
our students to try the examination with composition. 
We have given them instruction in this only by eutting 
down the time which they would otherwise have given to 
more preparation in sight translation and comprehension. 
We are running a risk because we believe in the impor- 
tance of the writing of Latin. If the College Board 
sets impossibly high standards in marking the new 
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composition, or if the attention that has been given to 
composition involves our students in failure in sight 
translation and comprehension, shall we ever again feel 
justified in trying to teach any writing of Latin beyond 
the second year? The further question may well be 
raised whether candidates who offer for examination only 
two skills (in sight translation and in comprehension) 
deserve as complete credit as those who are tested in 
three skills, sight translation, comprehension, and com- 
position. I feel it to be very important indeed that the 
College Board shall not set its demands in this part of 
the examination at Utopian heights, especially in the 
beginning of this experiment. 

II. The new form of examination is a challenge to us 
teachers of Latin. We take a justifiable pride in the 
improvements made in the past fifteen years in some 
phases of the teaching of Latin, and now we should 
answer this new call by deepening and widening our own 
skill in writing Latin and in teaching our pupils to write 
Latin. It is to be hoped that many of us are devoting 
more of our time and thought to writing Latin than we 
have done in years. Many of us may wisely take a course 
at some college to extend and strengthen our knowledge 
and our facility. All of us may set aside some time each 
week to write Latin for our own improvement. 


III. Finally, we need some new textbooks. Though 
I have found some help in college textbooks and in some 
books published in England, I am not familiar with any 
American textbook which meets our new needs. Such a 
book, in addition to giving practice in the ordinary 
syntactical constructions, must pay attention to many 
matters of vocabulary distinction and synonym, idiom, 
emphasis, word order, rhetorical effectiveness, sentence 
organization, and so on. There must, of course, be a 
wide variety of selections from English and American 
authors, appropriately graded and annotated. Such a 
book, if and when we get it, will be one of the most 
indispensable volumes in our library. 


1 Read before the Classical Association of New England, New 
London, Conn., April 1, 1939. 


A Thought for All Saints’ Day 


Hodie, dilectissimi, omnium Sanctorum sub una sollemnitatis 
laetitia celebramus festivitatem; quorum societate caelum exsul- 
tat, quorum patrociniis terra laetatur, triumphis Ecclesia sancta 
coronatur. 


Quorum confessio quanto in passione fortior, tanto est clarior 
in honore; quia, dum crevit pugna, crevit et pugnantium gloria, 
et martyrii triumphus multiplici passionum genere adornatur, 
perque graviora tormenta graviora fuere et praemia. 

O vere beata mater Ecclesia, quam sic honor divinae dignationis 
illuminat, quam vincentium gloriosus Martyrum sanguis exornat, 
quam inviolatae confessionis candida induit virginitas! 

(St. Beda Venerabilis) 
Oremus 

Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, qui nos omnium Sanctorum tuo- 
rum merita sub una tribuisti celebritate venerari: quaesumus; ut 
desideratam nobis tuae propitiationis abundantiam, multiplicatis 
intercessoribus, largiaris. 


Tout Comme Chez Nous 


Impius haec tam culta novalia miles habebit, 
barbarus has segetes: en quo discordia civis 
produit miseros: his nos consevimus agros! 
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